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REALISM AND PRAGMATISM? 


rw acquaintance with the prevailing ambiguity in philosophical 

terminology prepares us in advance to find that the term 
realism has a number of diverse connotations. In this case, how- 
ever, the diversity is offset, in a measure, by a certain degree of 
unanimity. All forms of realism appear to agree in the assertion 
that the consciousness of the individual is not a constituent element 
of extramental objects. The realism with which we are specifically 
concerned asserts, moreover, that in experience such objects may be 
presented to us precisely as they are; in other words, that the quali- 
ties which are revealed to us in experience inhere in, or belong to, 
these objects independent of the fact that they are known. 

For the sake of brevity I shall assume without argument the con- 
tention that conscious states are not constitutive of extramental 
realities, but that the two are numerically distinct. This much being 
granted, we at once reach the central question of realism if we in- 
quire into the nature of the conscious processes involved in the attain- 
ment of knowledge. It appears, prima facie, that there are two 
modes of knowing, designated usually as sensation and thought, and 
more descriptively by James as ‘acquaintance-with’ and ‘knowledge- 
about.’ The distinction usually drawn between the two will be suffi- 
ciently described for our purposes if we say that in the former the 
object of awareness is supposed to be a modification of the conscious 
State itself, while in the latter it is not. 

That this distinction is insufficient as a final statement of the 
facts is a conviction which is apparently gaining ground at the pres- 
enttime. To this conviction we owe the recent attempts to reinterpret 
the concept of consciousness. So far as realism is directly concerned, 
the issue thus raised is in a sense a very simple one. It has reference 
solely to that form of knowing which was just now indicated by the 

* Read before the Western Philosophica] Association, at Madison, Wisconsin, 


April, 1906, as a contribution to a discussion of the topic: ‘Recent Arguments 


for Realism, with Special Reference to the Relations of Realism and Prag- 
matism.’ 
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term ‘acquaintance-with.’ Among contemporary realists some ap- 
pear to regard ‘acquaintance-with’ and ‘knowledge-about’ as distinct 
and irreducible forms of knowing, while others attempt to reduce all 
knowing to the type of ‘knowledge-about.’ 

While this distinction of types is easily made, it seems true that, 
as a matter of fact, the first type of realism is able to maintain itself 
only by occasional lapses into the second. Knowing is indeed de- 
clared to be of two kinds, but at critical points the two are merged 
into one. A flagrant illustration of this is found in Locke, who may 
be regarded as the historical representative of this form of realism. 
Ideas are stated to be the object of thinking, but the term idea does 
duty for both conscious state and extramental fact. And of course 
in so far as ‘idea of sensation’ is merely a name for such a fact, we 
have not two kinds of knowing, but only one. In a more subtle 
form the same confusion may be traced in Hobhouse, who has more 
recently taken up arms in behalf of this general type of realism. 
The confusion argues an inherent difficulty in the whole position, as 
even a brief elaboration will perhaps suffice to show. 

In the opening chapters of his ‘Theory of Knowledge’ Hobhouse 
presents a vigorous defense of simple apprehension as a unique mode 
of knowing. Furthermore, it is claimed that simple apprehension 
brings us face to face with an independent external order. Its 
differentia, however, is not sought in the fact that the object 
known is a qualification of a conscious state, but in the fact that 
it asserts only the present, whereas other states, such as mem- 
ory, assert what is not present.? In this presentation everything 
turns upon the phrase ‘assertion of the present.’ Both ‘assertion’ 
and ‘present’ are ambiguous terms. If the assertion concerns a 
fact which may properly be described as a qualification of the 
asserting consciousness itself, then we do indeed have a unique 
mode of assertion, but it is not the assertion of an extramental fact. 
On the other hand, if the fact is an extramental fact, then the unique- 
ness does not pertain to the assertion, but to the fact asserted. The 
fact is unique because it is present, but the consciousness which takes 
eognizance of such a fact has no peculiar differentia. And similarly 
with regard to the term present. ‘Present ’ has an acceptable mean- 
ing if used to indicate a qualification of consciousness. But if not 
used in this sense, the term signifies nothing that is unique in the 
way of knowing. In fact, no other possible meaning will fit the 
ease. The assertion of the present can not mean the spatially 
present, for its object may be anything within the range of vision; 
it can not mean the temporally present, for then it would include 
objects such as tigers in India or the opposite side of the moon. 


*Cf. pp. 15 et seq., 531-6. 
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The insistence, in short, that simple apprehension is a distinct 
form of knowing implies that the object known is a qualification of 
consciousness, whereas this implication is denied by the doctrine that 
an extramental reality is immediately present. And that, apart from 
the contradiction involved, this immediate presence of objects is for 
Hobhouse essentially an arbitrary view, is further evident from the 
fact that some contents or objects are unquestionably regarded merely 
as qualifications of consciousness. Of feelings, such as a headache, 
this is expressly asserted; and the distinction which is recognized 
between primary and secondary qualities appears to admit of no 
other interpretation. 

It follows, then, that of the two propositions advanced by Hob- 
house, one or the other must be abandoned. If we hold to a two- 
fold form of knowing, we must surrender the direct perception of 
the external order and label all qualities as secondary; while if we 
maintain that this direct perception is a fact, we must locate all 
qualities in the extramental world and resolve the experience of 
‘acquaintance-with’ into that of ‘knowledge-about.’ In the latter 
ease that which is known is always other than the knowing state; 
in other words, consciousness as such is completely exhausted in 
the function of knowing. 

Of these alternatives the latter is the one that is adopted by 
Mr. G. E. Moore, in a comparatively recent article in Mind. The 
gist of his contention is that in sense experience, as such, we must 
distinguish between the (objective) quality and the consciousness 
of the quality. ‘‘When we refer to introspection and try to discover 
what the sensation of blue is, it is very easy to suppose that we 
have before us only a single term. The term ‘blue’ is easy enough 
to distinguish, but the other element, which I have called conscious- 
ness—that which sensation of blue has in common with sensation 
of green—is extremely difficult to fix. . . . That which makes 
the sensation of blue a mental fact seems to escape us; it seems, if 
I may use a metaphor, to be transparent—we look through it and 
See nothing but the blue; we may be convinced that there is some- 
thing, but what it is no philosopher, I think, has yet clearly recog- 
nized’’ (p. 446). 

That consciousness is a what, a ‘stuff’ or reality of some sort, 
differing as to existence from other realities, this writer does not 
attempt to dispute. Although extremely elusive in introspection, 
consciousness nevertheless ‘ean be distinguished if we look atten- 
tively enough, and if we know that there is something to look for’ 
(p. 450). His main concern is to eliminate the distinction between 
‘acquaintance-with’ and ‘knowledge-about,’ as appears unmistak- 

* October, 1903, ‘The Refutation of Idealism.’ 
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ably from the following passage: ‘‘The awareness which I have 
maintained to be included in sensation is the very same unique fact 
which constitutes every kind of knowledge: ‘blue’ is as much an 
object, and as little a mere content, of my experience when I ex- 
perience it, as the most exalted and independent real thing of which 
I am ever aware’’ (p. 451). 

According to this view, conscious states exist, indeed, but the 
object known is never a mere qualification of the conscious state 
itself. This distinction, however, between object and conscious 
state involves a serious difficulty. As a matter of terminology we 
may, if we like, designate as object whatever is in any way appre- 
hended in consciousness. But if we do so, it seems necessary, as is 
urged by Professor Strong,* to acknowledge that objects such as 
pain are not on the same footing as other objects. If it be asserted 
that all objects, pain included, possess the essential nature revealed 
in consciousness, whether they are known or not, this can only 
mean, in the case of pain, that pain is pain, irrespective of any 
‘knowledge-about.’ It can not mean that pain is pain, independ- 
ent of all sentiency. And if not, the contention that consciousness 
is reducible to the type of ‘knowledge-about’ must be abandoned, 
and ‘acquaintance-with’ still remains as a distinet category of 
experience. 

But if Moore’s distinction between object and consciousness will 
not serve to reduce immediate experience to the form of ‘knowledge- 
about,’ another resource still remains for this second form of realism. 
It may be held that Moore’s device is insufficient because he does 
not rid himself of the notion that consciousness is a something which 
has ‘states.’ If, however, we avoid this initial fallacy, we may still 
manage to accomplish the proposed reduction. According to this 
other view, consciousness is neither a substance nor a quality, but 
a relation. It is ‘a kind of continuum of objects.’ This conception 
assimilates consciousness to other types of existence, such as space, 
time and species. Consciousness is, in short, simply a name for a 
certain kind of relation among objects; it is a continuum in which 
things become representative of one another. 

This view, as compared with that of Moore, appears to differ 
in the fact that it places the emphasis upon the representative func- 
tion of consciousness. For Moore the experience of ‘blue’ requires 
no explanation further than the simple distinction between object 
and consciousness. For this view, however, a mere ‘blue’ would 
apparently be no experience at all. It is an experience only in so 
far as the blue is representative of some further fact. As a blue 
it is indeed an object, but not an object for a consciousness, since 


* Mind, April, 1905, ‘Has Mr. Moore Refuted Idealism?’ 
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consciousness is limited by definition to the representative functions 
of objects. 

A very clear presentation, in outline, of this position has been 
given by Woodbridge® and Montague. Unfortunately it has not 
yet been presented in detail, so that criticism must necessarily be 
tentative. With this proviso, I may venture to note a few points. 
In the first place, while it is true that this theory reduces all know- 
ing to one type, it is not clear wherein it can lay claim to any special 
advantage in the ease of objects such as pain. And secondly, it 
seems, in the end, to bring us no nearer to the world of objects than 
the most extreme form of subjectivism. If blue is nothing to us, 
except in so far as it is representative of some other fact, and if 
this other fact in turn derives its entire significance from its refer- 
ence to a third fact, there seems to be no possibility of escape from 
the realm of symbols to that of the symbolized. On this basis, ob- 
jects as known are placed in a position as precarious as that of cer- 
tain islanders, who were said to eke out a seanty living by washing 
one another’s clothes. There is no starting-point or datum, such 
as the first general type of realism finds in the experience of 
‘acquaintance-with.’ 

Essentially the same conclusion seems to emerge when we ap- 
proach the subject from a different side. Thus it is stated by 
Montague: ‘‘ Air waves stimulate the auditory nerve, and sound is 
manifested; hydrogen unites with oxygen, and water is manifested 
—a substance differing from its components both in primary and in 
secondary qualities. Yet we do not hold that water is subjective 
and hydrogen and oxygen objective. Why should we hold that 
sound is more subjective than water?’’ (p. 315). In this passage 
it seems to be implied that the quality of sound has no existence 
apart from the physiological conditions which also determine con- 
sciousness. And if the conditions which determine sound coincide 
with those which determine consciousness, the same must doubtless 
be inferred in the case of other qualities, such as color, taste and 
smell, It would seem, then, that the qualities which pertain to 
objects when the conditions of consciousness are not realized cor- 
respond in general to the qualities historically known as primary. 
But, furthermore, it is obviously necessary to distinguish between 
the real and the apparent sizes, shapes, ete., of objects, since the 
apparent size and shape depend upon the accidental conditions of 
perception. The real size, then, implies a reference to certain 
standardized conditions of perception. Apparent size is treated as 


*This Journat, Vol. II., p-. 119, ‘The Nature of Consciousness.’ 


*Ibid., Vol. II., p- 309, ‘The Relational Theory of Consciousness and its 
Realistic Implications.’ 
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a symbol of such reference, 7. ¢., as an indication of what we should 
see under standard conditions. But since the standard, or criterion, 
is selected solely with reference to convenience and is not determined 
by the intrinsic nature of the object, it appears to give no clue what- 
ever to real or absolute size. 

It seems necessary, then, to conclude that whether realism recog- 
nizes ‘acquaintance-with’ as a factor in consciousness or limits con- 
sciousness to the form of ‘knowledge-about,’ it fails to make out a 
case. At this juncture pragmatism offers its services as a mediator. 
To give to the specific contention of each party a certain measure 
of justification and to maintain at the same time the fundamental 
proposition of both that in experience we encounter objects directly 
and not mere symbols of objects—both these ends, it is held, may 
be attained by the adoption of a more adequate conception of ex- 
perience. 

From the point of view of pragmatism it may be said that the 
element of truth in the realism of Hobhouse lies in its recognition of 
an element or factor in experience other than representative know- 
ing. And yet the truth of the realism of Woodbridge and Montague 
lies precisely in its doctrine that consciousness is not substantive nor 
adjectival, but relational. These apparently contradictory asser- 
tions may be reconciled by means of a distinction between experience 
and consciousness, a distinction which realism negleets to make. As 
we have seen, neither form of realism succeeds in the attempt to lay 
hold of the object directly. And the reason is that the object in 
question is essentially a phantom object, enveloped in all the mystery 
of a ready-made datum. Regarding such an object we can have 
neither ‘aequaintance-with’ nor ‘knowledge-about.’ But the diffi- 
culties disappear if in the place of such objects we substitute ‘con- 
crete ways of living’ as the terminal points in which the conscious 
relations inhere. In this way objects may be experienced immedi- 
ately, as the first form of realism contends. On the other hand, 
if we limit the term consciousness to experiences of an ‘essentially 
dualistic inner constitution,’ then all consciousness is relational, as 
the second form of realism maintains.” Furthermore, it may be 
asserted that objects in this sense do not depend upon consciousness, 
but that sense and thought are merely functional differentiations 
which arise in certain critical situations. The objects or ‘concrete 
ways of living’ to which consciousness refers can not be character- 
ized as possessing either sense or thought, as being either subjective 
or objective. They involve no reference to a beyond, no opposition 
between agent and external order, no distinction between noumenon 
and phenomenon. In such an experience we have a bit of ontolog- 


* Cf. James, ‘Does Consciousness Exist?’ This JourNAL, Vol. I., p. 477. 
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ical reality; it is reine Erfahrung, immediate experience, or, if you 
prefer, a thing; and thus the previous contention that experience 
gives us reality itself, and not merely a symbol or copy of reality, 
is in principle sustained. 

And the immediate correlate of this doctrine is the proposition 
that sense and thought are derivative and not ultimate, that physical 
world and experiencing individual are terms of purely functional 
import. Upon this proposition pragmatism stakes the issue. In 
order, therefore, to secure recognition for its claims, pragmatism 
must show that an account of consciousness in terms of function is 
adequate; in other words, it must furnish a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the origin of consciousness. 

For the consideration of the explanation which is offered, we 
may take as our point of departure the statement that consciousness 
is ‘the function which makes possible the reorganization of the re- 
sults of a process back into the process itself, thus constituting and 
preserving the continuity of activity."* So long as we are on the 
plane of the concrete ways of living, activity proceeds without 
hesitation or conflict. But when the process leads to results which 
are undesirable and unforeseen, it becomes necessary to determine 
the significance of the total situation. Thus the first unhesitating 
reaction of the child upon the lighted candle gives place to a 
process of inquiry as to the precise significance of the stimulus or 
object, when it is presented a second time. The candle becomes 
representative of the pain-experience and the reaction is modified 
accordingly. This function of representation is consciousness, and 
its work is done as soon as the new significance of the candle has 
become incorporated in the total situation, so that activity proceeds 
uninterruptedly as before. 

As a final explanation, however, of the origin of consciousness, 
this presentation is open to serious criticism. If consciousness is 
merely a name for this revising of the scale of values or for the 
process by which a readjustment is secured, it obviously implies an 
antecedent scale of values or a previous adjustment. Every situa- 
tion is the outcome of a preceding situation, for it is in possession 
from the outset of a certain adjustment, or of an environment which 
has acquired its present character as the result of previous struggles 
and achievements. This is true even of those situations which in- 
volve instinctive reactions, for since a philosophy of pure experience 
can not start out with a nervous mechanism, instinct must be his- 
torically a product of conscious endeavor. And for this reason the 
usual appeal to biological analogy, such as the foregoing illustration 


** Studies in Logical Theory,’ p. 375. 
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of the child and the candle, merely places the problem of conscious- 
ness a step further back. 

In view of this fact a dilemma seems inevitable. If we reduce 
experience down to a completely undifferentiated starting-point in 
which there are no objects or extraneous factors of any sort, a mal- 
adaptation is impossible from the nature of the case. Unless a 
Fichtean Anstoss be postulated, the process can not be got under 
way. On the other hand, to start with a certain degree of differ- 
entiation is likewise a confession of failure. Such a procedure as- 
sumes that consciousness has already done its work, for the adjust- 
ment with which we start implies that the significance of the various 
elements within the environment is thoroughly understood or ap- 
preciated. We are obliged to assume a foresight of ends or an 
appreciation of values in terms of activity, antecedent to all experi- 
ence whatsoever. 

But even if we disregard this dilemma, the postulates of con- 
sciousness present a further and similar problem. It has been 
argued, indeed, that these can be derived from antecedent pure ex- 
perience or concrete ways of living. Thus the postulate of identity 
is said to be suggested by ‘the felt sameness of the continuous con- 
scious life.” The continuous conscious life, however, can scarcely 
mean the fragment which is included within the time span of 
the individual. But if more is intended, there is already a tacit 
postulation of the validity of memory. And memory, in turn, in- 
volves the postulate of identity. The assertion that there is a ‘felt 
sameness’ or ‘felt identity’ begs the whole question, for it implies 
that the identity which is ‘felt’ is the same sort of fact as a color 
or a sound. That an entirely unique factor is tacitly introduced, 
which for pragmatism appears wie aus der Luft gegriffen, is a cir- 
cumstance which is obscured by the ambiguity of a term. 

It appears, then, that the endeavor of pragmatism to derive both 
sense and thought from a more fundamental category is no more 
successful than the attempts already noted to reduce all ‘acquaint- 
ance-with’ to the category of ‘knowledge-about.’ That these are 
not ultimate and irreducible forms of knowing and that experience 
gives us objects directly, are propositions which still await satisfac- 
tory demonstration. This fact, however, does not leave pragmatism 
without a certain measure of suggestiveness and value. Its in- 
sistence upon the instrumental character of sense and thought has 
done much to make prominent the purposive character of our 
mental life, and it has thrown light upon the process whereby the 
character of sense-stimuli becomes differentiated and significant. 
Experience may properly be regarded as a process of progressive 

® Schiller, ‘Personal Idealism,’ pp. 97, 98. 
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differentiation, provided that we distinguish between psychological 
genesis and ontological reality.1° The error of pragmatism lies, as I 
venture to think, in the fact that this distinction is disregarded, with 
the result that we are offered a hypothetical pure experience as the 
primordial stuff from which all things proceed, and a functional 
psychology which arrogates to itself the proud rank of queen of 
the sciences, once held by medieval theology. 

In conclusion I may add that this view of knowing as twofold 
in form is not necessarily final. My contention is only that it is 
more adequate than those which have been offered as substitutes for 
it. Doubtless such phrases as ‘modifications of consciousness’ con- 
tain a suggestion of hypostatization. But this is due to historic 
associations rather than to intrinsic reasons. Whether consciousness 
is less mysterious from these other points of view seems much open 
to doubt. And, lastly, the effect of these conclusions upon realism 
as such is not so much a disproof as a removal of the positive 
grounds for belief. The conclusions are indeed opposed to the 
view that extramental realities are the direct object of experience. 
But whether objects are ever reflected in consciousness as in a mirror 
is a question which may be raised anew. Or to put the matter more 
generally, the metaphysics involved in the assumption of a two- 
fold mode of cognition is a question which undeniably affords room 
for different antecedent possibilities and which remains as a matter 
for separate treatment. 

B. H. Bope. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





THE PERSONAL AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
I 


Li we were to ask a casual acquaintance what was the difference 

between a person and an individual, we should probably be 
told that the two terms were synonymous and might be used inter- 
changeably, a remark easily verified by observation of the popular 
use of these words. If, on the other hand, we were to take the ques- 
tion to one of the masters who know whose professional engagements 
had not required an exact determination of the matter, we might 
be assured there was a difference, but that it existed, as a colleague 
of mine expressed it, as an ‘esthetic annoyance’ rather than as an 
‘intellectual problem.’ If, being seriously concerned to ascertain the 
distinction between the same pair of terms, we interrogated ourselves, 


“a Cf. Baldwin, ‘The Limits of Pragmatism,’ Psychological Review, 1904, 
p. 30. 
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we should likely find that no answer was forthcoming because we 
found ourselves swamped by the highly emotional, ethical and 
esthetical considerations that play around the central problem of the 
philosophy of religion. But if we are unwilling to leave the matter 
in the undetermined condition of the first two classes and yet are 
forbidden to answer it on its own merits by virtue of the interests 
that center in it through its connection with our religious faiths and 
hopes, we may yet find a way of getting the problem stated for dis- 
cussion if we reconstruct the question in an impersonal form. This 
is what has been done, and is the sense of the title that stands at the 
head of this paper. Its further meaning will appear as we proceed. 

It will be agreed that any consideration of the personal and the 
individual must take, in the first place, a psychological form. But 
to say this does not mean much until we make clear what psychology 
it is that is to determine the form of the discussion. To make our 
meaning clear, who could not anticipate what would be said by our 
ethical individualists who have not advanced in their psychology be- 
yond the atomic standpoint of the eighteenth century? Here you 
will get either a restatement of the Humain position with its assertion 
of the passing thought, or the counter-assertion, on the basis of 
intuition, of a unique datum called the self. Neither empiricism nor 
rationalism is satisfactory because each, in order to apply its method, 
must translate back into personal terms the designedly impersonal 
formulation of the problem as it comes before us here. We do not 
deny or affirm the existence of a self; our question simply relates to 
how the personal and the individual come to exist as qualifications 
of a subject, however that subject may be conceived. Much more 
fruitful in results will our endeavors be if we adopt from the start 
the standpoint of social psychology, which has the merit of taking the 
subject in his concrete connections. The justification of the method 
must be found in its leading to definable results. But, in a prelimi- 
nary way, a distinction must be made which frees the social psychol- 
ogist from the limitations of the biological analogies which have been 
of service in the study of social phenomena. In its use of the his- 
torical method, biology lays stress upon the species as the prius of 
the individual organism, and has emphasized the fact that organic 
evolution proceeds from the general to the particular. In social psy- 
chology, where a similar method is in use, the same general result 
has been reached. The group precedes and conditions the individual 
member. But the group, and this is the point to be borne in mind, 
does not develop along biological lines. According to biology the 
species contains a certain number of distinct members, all of which 
belong to the species. The group, on the other hand, may or may 
not contain distinct sociological units. From the biological stand- 
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point, the species are exclusive; from the standpoint of social psy- 
chology, the groups are, at least partially, mutually inclusive. Hence 
while the individual must belong to only one species, he may belong 
to more than one social ‘set.’ It is this fact that underlies the dis- 
tinction between the personal and the individual. 


II 


Before developing this hint, we must look at the group concept 
a little closer. From the standpoint of structural psychology, the 
group assumes an institutional form. Structural features are em- 
phasized because the group life is taken in its statical aspects. In 
this point of view, we regard the group in its constitutional forms. 
Each group differs from every other because it has its own unique 
constitution. The relation of any one to the group so considered 
will depend upon whether he ‘swears to support the constitution.’ 
It will be noticed that the members of a group do not constitute it 
what it is; the organization is already present as a fixed and per- 
manent form before any one is comprised within it. The constitution 
is the organie law of the whole. Any one may adopt it, but such 
adoption carries in it limitations on the kinds of behavior that are 
possible within its jurisdiction. It is possible to treat the group in 
this meaning of it by the statistical method, which is a descriptive, 
not an explanatory, method, because throughout one counts for one, 
and for only one, and each one is equal to every other within the 
same limits. 

From the standpoint of functional psychology, the group stands 
for a set of coordinated ideas, not for a number of juxtaposed indi- 
viduals. The question of the locus of these ideas, in one meaning, 
is not a functional problem. For if you ask what ideas are without 
individuals to think them, we are met with the fact that there are 
nc individuals independent of a group which sets its own structural 
ideas as copies for the thinking these individuals are to do. We 
must think with others, if we are to think at all. But to think with 
others means, in part at any rate, to think like others, to think what 
others think. Our term consciousness emphasizes the social char- 
acter of all mental process. And it is this organic function of the 
common ideas, feelings, impulses, ete., that is chiefly emphasized 
from this point of view. 

Now, if we compare these two conceptions of the group, we find an 
instructive contrast. The institution when taken alone is exclusive, 
self-sufficient, conservative. It is what it is independent of the 
number of those who belong to it: America is America, whether there 
be 60,000,000 or 60,000 Americans. From the other standpoint, 
however, the reverse of this must said. The group is a dynamic 
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eoncept, which, because it is a conscious process, develops by making 
explicit the contradictions of its own internal meaning. Unless there 
were contradictions, there would be neither thought nor motives to 
thinking. But they are not the contradictions between cognitive 
processes out of which the personal and the individual develop. For 
man is not only a thinking being. He is prior to this, and more 
than it, an active being also. Indeed, he is the latter that he may 
become the former. It is, consequently, in the ways in which these 
two related forms of his existence develop that conditions the per- 
sonal and the individual qualities of any one’s life. 


III 


This interplay of the practical and the theoretical in the develop- 
ment of those qualities we call personal and individual may be illus- 
trated by the commonplaces of psychogenesis. Tarde, Baldwin and 
Royce have made the term imitation classic in this connection. Inmita- 
tion is an instinct-feeling that shows itself in the child as a funda- 
mental tendency to certain modes of behavior in response to his total 
environment. At just what point imitation differentiates itself from 
the mass of physiological responses as a distinct function of the 
organism, there is no one willing to say. This much, however, may 
be asserted, that imitation is distinguished from the class of physio- 
logical reflexes with which it is so closely connected in being a repro- 
ductive and not, as in the other class of facts, a productive function. 
At this point we have also the means of considering the proper rela- 
tions of instincts and instinct-feelings. In the case of the former, 
the modes of response are laid down in the organism congenitally, 
or are acquired by it later by habit, so that, from the standpoint of 
psychology, we have what Stout calls a sensation-refiex. Instincts 
are operative within the limits of the psychophysiological are. In 
the case of imitation, on the other hand, the form of behavior is de- 
termined by a different set of conditions. Like all reflexes, instincts 
operate for the sake of the adjustments mediated by them. They 
have a direct survival value. Imitation, however, primarily has 
reference to the process by which adjustments are brought about. 
Hence, while imitation implies organic plasticity and susceptibility 
to movements initiated by stimuli, and, therefore, has some of the 
characteristics of an instinct, it functions for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment of doing the thing whatever it is, and, therefore, has some of 
the characteristics of a feeling. In imitation the overt act is a sec- 
ondary consideration, whereas it is primary in the case of instinct. 
We are consequently able to point out, what has not been made clear 
in current discussions of the subject, that the child does not imitate 
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what he sees others doing, but endeavors to reproduce a state or 
condition of his own feeling life. 

With this understanding of what we mean by imitation, we may 
point out the limits within which it is operative. It is, of course, 
true that what any given child will do imitatively will depend upon 
the structure of his social environment. He finds his imitative sug- 
gestions in the first place in the home, using the term loosely for the 
expansive social miliew of which the ‘home’ is the core and center. 
What he does not experience by way of stimulus to action can not 
set up responsive movements which are either pleasant or unpleasant. 
And where there is no feeling, there is no imitation. In this sense, 
all the child’s imitations are determined for him by the environment 
into which he was born. He is, potentially and actually, from the 
start a member of a group. It is the life of the group that in the 
first place, and for so much of his life, comes to expression in what 
he does and thinks. About all this there will be little dispute. But 
what we have to ascertain is, how far imitation, thus conditioned, 
provides the means for the differentiation of thought and action, in 
the interdependence of which the personal and the individual receive 
their characteristic developments. 

We have suggested already that the sensation-reflex is the type 
of the most complex psychophysiological life. Theoretically, there 
is nothing impossible in a sensation-reflex becoming imitative in the 
absence of competing interests, provided the feeling elements are 
sufficiently strong to afford satisfaction. Perhaps we may explain 
in this way the continued gaze of infants at the light in the darkened 
nursery. The presence of an agreeable reaction may fairly be in- 
ferred in those cases where the child follows the light as it is moved 
about the room. But however that may be, there seems to be little 
doubt that an imitative element is to be attributed to what are called 
the random movements of arms and legs, and the gurgling, chuckling 
sounds of early infancy. This is certainly so if and when they are 
reproductive actions. The same general principles are adequate to 
explain so-called ‘imitation of others.’ Without going into the 
question, we may stop to remark that the phrase bears on its face a 
suggestion of the extra-psychological motives that have crept into 
our treatment of the subject hitherto. Implicitly we have on our 
hands the standing dispute between realism and idealism, only in a 
new form. But leaving these considerations aside, we may affirm, 
from the psychological standpoint, that no one can imitate any one 
but himself. I can not reproduce, in the way that you can, either 

*For evidence tending to confirm this account, although from another 


point of view, the reader may refer to the writer’s ‘An Analysis of Elementary 
Psychie Process,’ Psychological Review, Vol. XII., pp. 166 ff. 
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your action or your feeling. I can reproduce only my own previous 
state. And, therefore, we should say that a comparison, ab extra, 
of one set of actions performed by one person with a similar set of 
actions performed by another, even when there seems to be a causal 
dependency between them, is not a final determination of the imi- 
tative character of the second set of actions, and the method itself 
may be entirely fallacious. Now, this is what we should expect if, as 
we have said, imitation is concerned neither with the stimulating 
agent nor with the effected results of movements, but with the proc- 
esses through which adjustments are made to determining environ- 
ments. The causation of imitation lies in the life of feeling. As 
a matter, however, of colloquial convenience, but never as a matter 
of scientific accuracy, I may be said to imitate another. What this 
imports is that the other is a means of suggesting through a social 
situation the desirability of a certain emotional experience. The 
only way that any one ean affect any other within the same social 
group is by creating a disturbance of the feeling life which can get 
its satisfaction, as we anticipate, only in the course of action that 
we wish to see carried out. The actions in question, that is to say, 
are only indirectly related to the actions they are said to imitate. It 
is for this reason, in part, that all imitation is so variable. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that imitation tends to secure uni- 
formity of action by putting a premium upon certain types of feeling. 

Under certain conditions of the child’s life, imitation is also a 
means to a higher form of conscious activity. Imitation, we have 
seen, is an individual function operating under the stimulus of a 
social environment. It is for this reason that no single action, or set 
of actions, ever exhausts the relations that are established, through 
imitation, between the agent and his conditioning circumstances. In 
the same social milieu, variations are possible that at times approach, 
if they do not quite pass beyond, the imitative life. The way for 
this is paved by ‘imperfect imitations,’ so-called. Not only, that is, 
does one not always reproduce the ‘copy,’ but one does not always 
succeed in securing the same degree of pleasure from the repeated 
movements. Indeed, because feeling loses in piquaney by being 
repeated, one is bound to modify the overt action, and therefore 
depart from the ‘copy,’ in order to secure the satisfaction that. imita- 
tion is intended to mediate. This means, of course, that whenever 
you find a perfect imitation, the action is no longer imitative, but 
automatic. The action is now performed as a means to some end 
outside the process by which it is accomplished. But the motif of 
imitation is found within the process itself. Hence, the only kind of 
imitation you can have is just this so-called ‘imperfect’ imitation. 
Variation, that is to say, is as essential to imitation as is conformity. 
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This further fact entails a limitation of the imitative process by the 
development of imitation itself. The more completely and widely 
imitative the child is, the more directly and necessarily does he be- 
come something more than imitative. For, from this point of view, 
the problem is to seek for greater variation as a means of furthering 
his own psychic existence. Up to a certain point the environment, 
through its complexity, supplies the conditions of variation. Bald- 
win has pointed out the different attitudes assumed by the child 
toward father, mother, brother, sister.2 But the home, neither more 
nor less than any other single group, does not contain within itself 
the possibility of fostering, for imitation, an indefinite demand for 
variety. When interest of the type that lends itself to imitation has 
lapsed, either or both of two possibilities are open. We may transfer 
ourselves, for some or all of the time, to another group, which, be- 
cause of its newness, provides the means of further imitative reaction. 
The ‘far country’ is always an escape for the boy who will not be 
anything but imitative, and his legitimate end is to ‘feed swine.’ We 
may, however, remain at home and find within it the means of an- 
other than imitative form of activity. The home—or any other 
group that has been imitatively exhausted—then becomes an ideal 
rather than a matter-of-fact thing, between which and the actual 
home of our experience there is contrast enough for the development 
of our higher ethical and spiritual powers. Either, then, through 
the experience of contrasted social groups in each of which our life 
is on an imitative plane, or through the awakening to the ideal which 
every social group implies but nowhere fully realizes, or through 
both, the practical and the theoretical come into conflict, and con- 
dition, of necessity, the development of those qualities we ea:! per- 
sonal and individual. 

IV 


Let us apply the distinctions already made sufficiently clear te the 
terms under discussion. We have seen in our consideration of imita- 
tion two mutually limiting tendencies in the development of mental 
ability... The first is conservative. The community works upon the 
subject to make him more and more fittingly the vehicle for the ex- 
pression of its own complex life. From the standpoint of the sub- 
ject, his reactions are mechanized in conformity to the common type. 
A premium is placed upon certain forms of behavior, through which 
the will of the society becomes the law of each one’s conduct. The 

2* Social and Ethical Interpretations,’ pp. 16 ff. 

*We have chosen to discuss the subject in connection with imitation be- 
cause if the case for which we are arguing could be made out there, little 


difficulty would be experienced in maintaining the same position from the stand- 
point of a more highly developed human subject. 
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more completely obedient, or—which is the same thing—the more 
thoroughly imitative, any one becomes, the more does he conform to 
the life he shares in common with others. The structural elements 
of the group, as a group, operate as limits determining what any 
one may or may not regard as constitutional in his own behavior. 
We play the game within the rules. Society, that is to say, func- 
tions in the interests of conduct, of the practical life, and against the 
interests of thought, of the theoretical life. We are kept within the 
limits of the meaning already laid down in the group life which, as 
a matter of self-preservation, we are made to share. Severally, we 
learn, and of necessity have to acquire the ability to express, what 
is required of us by the wider inclusive social structure which con- 
ditions from the start all we are and are to become. Without such 
predetermination there is not the slightest possibility of any one 
existing as human beings are known to exist. This conformity is 
one of the necessary and inescapable conditions of life. From this 
point of view we are able to see what is meant by the term per- 
sonality. To be a person means that the larger life, the common, 
shared life of the group, comes to a particular expression in each 
of its members in such a way that the originality of the expression 
does not subvert, but conserves, the fundamental and primary 
meaning of the constitution which confers the rights, and sets the 
limits of personal activity. Personality, we see, then, is a distinctly 
social quality. 

The other tendency, with reference to any given group, is de- 
structive. In the former case we saw that the interests of society 
depend upon getting the reactions of its members mechanized to the 
extent of securing conformity to common types and standards of 
behavior. Mechanism, from this standpoint, is the end of human 
life. If this were all, moralists would be justified in seeking a 
caleulus, and determinism would be the only defensible ethical 
doctrine. But we pointed out that because imitation works through 
feeling, it limits itself and gives rise to a higher, more ideal form 
of mental functioning. In this point of view mechanism becomes a 
means, not the end, of human existence. Thought subordinates to its 
own uses the social situations which determined the subject’s former 
relations. It tends to modify conduct by making reference to an- 
other set of actual or ideal conditions. Thought tends to carry the 
subject beyond the limits of the group by developing other meanings 
than those constitutionally belonging to it; and requiring other 
forms of reaction than those socially sanctioned by it. In this way 
may we conceive the principle of individuality to become operative. 
Individuality consists in those unique qualities, or unique combina- 
tion of common qualities, by which one man is distinguished from 
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another in the same social group. In this sense we speak of a ‘dis- 
tinguished man,’ meaning what we sometimes express otherwise as a 
‘strong individuality.’ Whichever mode of expression we use, we 
intend to eall attention to the fact that the person in question, in 
some noteworthy features, is not like those with whom he associates. 
Individuality tends to separation from the class. It is a variation. 
In conclusion, we see that the personal and the individual are 
differentiations within a given group. Each expresses a distinct re- 
lation of the subject to the total complex within which, for the time, 
he functions as a part. Neither quality gets its exemplification in- 
dependently of a social environment as the other term of the relation 
which, as we have said, each implies. This is readily seen in the 
ease of personality where the subject is taken representatively. So 
far as this characteristic is concerned, it does not make any differ- 
ence in kind to your knowledge through which of a given number 
of subjects you arrive at an acquaintance with the group to which 
they all belong. Each subject, in this instance, is typical. But 
the same general fact, although with a different emphasis, is also 
illustrated by what we call individuality. The relational character 
is discernible here because individuality involves a contrast which 
is lacking in personality. The subject, as individual, is reacting, 
in this case, so as to emphasize differences, not, as before, to main- 
tain similarities. But the differences, wherever in point of origin 
they may be said to come from, fall within the group which, as we 
pointed out, conditions from start to finish the life that human be- 
ings are necessitated to live. They are differences because, in short, 
they imply a reference to the communal experiences which person- 
ality most effectively expresses. If the personal does not, in itself, 
require the individual, the individual is impossible without the per- 
sonal. It is, therefore, the more highly developed character. The 
subject, in this point of view, is atypical. Individuality of action, 
in the sense explained, is determined by the whole within which it 
takes place, and expresses the degree to which the group is capable 
of modification without ceasing to be what essentially it is. The 
extent to which this is operative is seen when we consider that the 
common social life acquires a unique expression in each of its mem- 
bers; no one is the exact reproduction of any other; and, conse- 
quently, no one is equally representative of the whole within which 
all find their life. But as showing the.relations of the personal and 
the individual we have only to remark that both are differentiations 
whose mutual limitations are mediated in characteristic ways through 
the social miliew which provides the proper conditions for the devel- 


opment of each. ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES. 
Onto SraTE UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE EFFICACY OF THOUGHT 


ROFESSOR A. W. MOORE, in his courteous review of my 

book on ‘The Life of Reason,’! has pointed out what he feels 

to be a discrepancy in my language, and perhaps a difficulty in the 

subject-matter itself, touching a point of very great importance. 

This point is the sense in which mental facts may be called influ- 
ential, may have a function or power. 

There are many possible readings of this problem, some of 
which may be distinguished as follows: 

1. It is a function of thought to give an intrinsic value to the 
moment in which it occurs. Thought has an esthetic or ecstatic 
quality. This function, inefficacious as it is, would suffice to make 
thought the most important thing in the world. 

2. Thought has the power of asserting ideal verities; it has a con- 
iemplative and dialectical function. An ephemeral seraph, alone 
.. the universe, might recite the multiplication table and die. His 
thought would have possessed two ideal functions, one beatifying, 
the other self-explicative or discursive. 

3. Thought may have a transitive but merely cognitive function ; 
it may represent, and mean to represent, some independent fact, as 
when I say to myself that Cesar died on the Ides of March. The 
eventual test of this truth, its consistency with other judgments, its 
prevalence, its destiny, or its being a thought that would subsist 
permanently in an organism usefully adapted to a special environ- 
ment—all this does not enter into the cognitive pretensions of the 
thought. These are ideal; but as the truth of the thought hangs on 
the existence of the external fact to which it refers, its truth remains 
always an assumption from its own point of vantage; though a 
third person might perhaps have further means of deciding for 
himself whether that thought had been true or false. 

4. Thought may have prophetic scope: it may foretell what is 
about to take place. This harmony, purely speculative in itself, 
would, if at all frequent, very much increase the inner wealth and 
dignity of thought mentioned in 1 and 3. 

5. Mingled with prophecy may be desire; and if to confident 
prophecy and eager desire an eventual verification accrues, the 
result is a sense of power. Thought is then supposed to have brought 
about its own realization, and to be responsible for it. This felt 
efficacy is always moral, or rather magical. It is a power attributed 
to thought, in its ideal capacity and by virtue of its intent, to bring 


1This JouRNAL, Vol. III., No. 8. 
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about what it calls for, as an incantation or an exorcism might do, 
through empty reaches of time and space. 

6. Thought, taken as a psychological existence, might have a 
causal influence on a succeeding state of mind, quite apart from the 
ideal burden of either. Thus, a dialectical argument might bring on 
a headache or (if mental association were directly efficacious) hearing 
others speak with a certain accent might cause me to hear myself 
later speaking with the same, no physical links intervening. 

7. Thought might be carried on for a while by dialectical pro- 
gression, the meaning constituting an evolutionary ‘force.’ The 
thought might then be transformed into another irrelevant state of 
mind, as in 6; but a moment later this state of mind might become 
a cerebral process, which, in turn, might be propagated for a while 
mechanically, but might finally evaporate out of the physical world 
altogether, the ‘force’ of it going to constitute a fregh mental event, 
either irrelevant or, by preestablished harmony, epgnitive of the 
physical fact that caused it; and so on as before. 

8. Thought might be without efficacy, either in its moral or in 
its existential capacity ; yet the bodily function, the instinct or habit, 
which it accompanied, might involve the maintenance of that thought, 
or its dialectical development in time. In this case the thought would 
be so grounded as to vouch for its occasional reappearance, when- 
ever the juncture reoccurred at which it was evoked originally. 
Thus books, customs and works of art insure the perpetuity of 
spiritual experience as, in a larger sense, do the unchanged face of 
nature and the hereditary structure of animals. Thought might 
still be called efficacious in the only sense, not magical, in which its 
efficacy would be at all congruous with its intent; namely, through 
the natural efficacy of the creature whose life it expressed. 

As to my personal opinion in this matter, which I am sorry to 
see Professor Moore finds ambiguously expounded in my book, it 
is probably plain enough from the above statement of the various 
possibilities. 1, 2, 3 and 4 describe purely ideal functions of thought, 
all of which it undoubtedly reaches at certain moments. 5, on the 
contrary, describes a superstition; yet it is this superstition, clung 
to by the unreconciled childishness of man, that alone induces any- 
body to defend the extravagances and confusions of 6 and 7. Peo- 
ple wish thought to be mechanically efficacious because they think 
it would be a better guide than the cerebral process which underlies 
it; yet why a better guide, unless it operated miraculously, by its 
intent, and not by virtue of some irrelevant evolution of its sub- 
stance? 8, accordingly, represents the conclusion to which I arrive; 
and it explains certain phrases which I have not studied to avoid, 
thinking that their metaphorical character would be obvious to the 
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reader. We all speak of Malthus’s ideas ‘governing’ the movement 
of population, yet hardly expect to be accused of maintaining that 
poor Malthus’s hard thinking caused Israel’s fecundity or the 
congestion in our large cities. A thought is said to govern those 
portions of existence the movement of which it serves to predict 
or to describe. One may well say that ‘reason is vital impulse 
modified by reflection.’ It is certain that when a man ‘reflects’ 
his action changes in consequence, just as he turns aside when 
he ‘sees’ an obstacle in front of him; but as his seeing was an 
impression on his organs, without which his faney would have pic- 
tured nothing, and as his turning was an instinet or habit of his 
organism, without which the image would have signified no danger; 
so the pause in reflection was a physical event, accompanied by an 
oscillation of projects in the mind (for reflection can not decide when 
reflection shall arise, nor how long it shall last, nor what course it 
shall take). The consequences of reflection are due to its causes, to 
the competitive impulses in the body, not to the wistful lueubration 
itself; for this is mere poetry. People’s thoughts are most inade- 
quate and choked just when their action is most rapid and urgent. 
That consciousness is a lyrie ery, even in the midst of business, is 
something which must be felt, perhaps, to be understood; and they 
that have feeling, let them feel it. 

I may add that the ambiguity which others as well as Professor 
Moore find in my book seems to come, at least in part, from their 
generously attributing to it loftier pretensions than it ever puts forth. 
They begin by reading into my words two doctrines which perhaps they 
think highly of, namely, that the genesis of knowledge is the genesis 
of things, and that truth is useful illusion; but they soon find that 
my expressions contradict these doctrines, which I not only never 
entertained, but can not even conceive. For in assigning any origin 
to nature we assume another nature operating behind, while it is 
hard to see how one illusion could be more useful than another in 
a vacuum; yet if a determinate environment existed, the true idea 
of it would be determined by what that environment was, not by the 
uses which the idea of it might have. What I can readily conceive, 
however, is how puzzled and disappointed a reader must be who 
begins by taking for a complete cosmogony what is merely a biog- 
raphy of human reason, and how miserably this whole drama of 
thought must seem to him to end, if it ends in discovering what 
has always been true. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Essentials of Spirituality. Frtrx Apter. New York: James Pott 
& Co. 1905. Pp. 92. 


In this little book the author has published four popular addresses 
which are very readable and elevating in tone. An attempt at defining 
the concept of spirituality is preceded by a description and criticism 
of some concrete examples, while the definition aims at establishing an 
ethically ideal meaning of the term rather than at embracing current 
usage. The characteristic marks of the spiritual life are ‘serenity, a 
certain inwardness, a measure of saintliness.’ It is not mere aspira- 
tion, but virtue realized and embodied. “ The spiritually-minded person 
is one who regards whatever he undertakes from the point of view of its 
hindering or furthering his attainment of the supreme end.” Different 
types of spirituality are involved in the different ways of conceiving of 
this end. Three conditions of its attainment are explained: (1) Fre- 
quent reflective detachment from narrow or practical temporal interests ; 
(2) living in view of the constant possibility of death, in order to appre- 
ciate more justly the relative values of life; (3) elimination of subjective 
egoism, treating self and others alike. The ideal implied in (1) is not 
that of mystical and abstract, but of concrete, spirituality, which sees 
facts in their meanings, deeds and affairs in their eternal relationships. 

The address on ‘The Spiritual Attitude toward one’s Neighbor’ ex- 
pounds the doctrine of human equality. Its genesis was from religion, 
which, however, left it a heritage of peculiar limitations and defects; 
it has been further stimulated by political constitutions; but it has its 
adequate ground neither in religion nor in politics. It does not rightly 
mean equality of gifts or energy, but the essentially human significance 
and worth of every member of the species, the organic nature of human 
life and society in which every individual has an important function 
and deserves recognition. Its sole basis is in the moral law; it is a 
postulate for the sake of action, and it can be verified only by action, 
and not by mere facts divorced from action. To act on the principle 
of the worth of all men is to create and so to discover such worth in 
abundance. 

The paper on ‘The Spiritual Attitude toward Oppressors’ treats of 
our attitude toward others’ wrong-doing. It must be dynamic rather 
than quietistic and fatalistic, and while it can admit no such thing as 
sin apart from the sinner, it must distinguish between the single deed 
and the entire character of the agent. It involves in order these steps: 
(1) Check the exhibition of the evil will; (2) give publicity to the offense, 
and so humiliate the offender; (3) change his environment in order to 
reform his habits; (4) forgive him, receive him back into fellowship 
and recognize his positive function. Under (2) it is maintained that. the 
purpose of punishment is purely reformatory, that the permanent break- 
ing of bad habits may require a moment of severe shock, and that the 
death penalty is without valid ethical ground; the difficulties of passing 
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judgment on others are also discussed. Our attitude toward oppressors 
must recognize them as persons, must involve conflict, but must be 
inspired by benevolent purpose. Conflict inspired only by hatred, egoism 
or rivalry is not a positive factor in moral progress; this point gives 
evidence of the validity of our view of spirituality. 

The fourth paper, on ‘The Two Souls in the Human Breast,’ treats 
mainly of the spiritual attitude toward one’s own failings. The at- 
tempt is first made to point out how the public exposure of evil is limited 
in its value. Two kinds of cases are distinguished: (1) those in which 
guilt must be confessed and expiated because ‘ publicity is necessary .. . 
to repair the wrong that has been done to others,’ and (2) those in which 
the evil affects others but indirectly. In the latter class self-revelation 
is not even allowable; the battle should be confined to one’s own inner 
consciousness. In this connection the formula for the spiritual attitude 
is not found in the Buddhistic doctrine of Karma, but in the Pauline 
doctrine of the duality of nature and spirit. For the material of the 
moral life, whether it inclines to positive or negative value, we are not 
responsible. Neither praise nor blame attaches to us for the existence 
of our instinets and tendencies, but only for their use, for the elective 
synthesis we make of them. While natural temperament may oscillate 
between selfishness and sympathy, moral character reacts upon both 
these tendencies from the point of view of a unitary principle; and here 
we have a further justification of the concept of spirituality, which 
means the dominance of a supreme end that is dynamic, organic, con- 
crete. The chief practical deduction from this question is that on every 
occasion, whether great or small, regard should be given to the inner 
principles rather than to the external effects of actions; thus, the great 
will appear small, and the small will become great in significance. This at 
once condemns any politic action that is insincere and adherence to cus- 
tom when principle demands its defiance. 

It is a virtue rather than a defect in popular papers when they refrain 
from a systematic explication of many theoretically important relation- 
ships within the field essayed. This is not forgotten even when some 
of the implications of the author suggest the following criticisms. It 
iz doubtful whether the stress laid upon a conscious relation to an ulti- 
mate end recognizes the importance of play, natural life and spontaneous 
action; even oscillating, tangential modes of conduct may in the long 
run develop the ultimate end and bring us nearer to it, and perhaps such 
an end functions mainly and most fruitfully as a subconscious factor. 
If the spiritual man is never content short of perfection, and yet 
spirituality is a realized harmony of the soul marked by serenity, here 
are suggested both the dynamic and the static types of ideal; and espe- 
cially if the mediation of religion is not employed, the mutual adjustment 
of these two phases remains to be shown. The apparent divorce of fact 
and ideal in respect to the doctrine of human equality is overcome by 
an appeal to moral pragmatism; but the rejection of the religious and 
political bases of that doctrine as being external to ethics would seem to 
imply an unwarranted separation of morality from these other life in- 
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terests. Further, to determine when public exposure of evil is demanded 
is confessedly difficult. The criterion can hardly be the effect of the 
mere evil upon others, for the political dishonesty of public men may 
have but an indirect effect, through a complicated machinery, upon 
humbler citizens, while their errors of private life may, in a subtle and 
indefinable manner, sap the spiritual vitality of those most intimate with 
them. If the test is the effect of the exposure on all concerned, this, be 
it noticed, is to appeal not to an abstract moral principle, but to the 
principle of specific utility under the conditions. And surely the author 
does not mean to maintain that in self-criticism public exposure is 
wrong while in criticism of others it is right. Again, the outlined view 
of the relation between the natural and the spiritual, as between the 
‘given’ and the product of our will, needs guarding against an ultimate 
dualism repugnant alike to theory and to practise. It is admittedly hard 
to draw a sharp line between the material imposed upon us and our 
own contributions; we should admit a similar indistinct boundary be- 
tween the self and other agents, and so insist on a sharing of responsibility. 
When we consider weak will, low ideals, defective power of intellectual 
synthesis, and the lack of spirituality partly consequent to these, we 
must ask how far these are a natural inheritance and how far they are 
due to the environment. If we abstract the elements given through 
heredity and environment, what is left that is essentially spiritual except 
the relation—the active relating—of these? But this is intimately and 
organically connected with the given; the active and the passive are only 
distinguished aspects of what is essentially one life process, one self. 
This shows the inadequacy of a dualism of the spiritual and the natural 
or of any abstract spirituality. Finally, the implied rejection of utility 
as a criterion of conduct in comparison with an abstract moral principle 
is to hark back to instinct and habit rather than to use the conscious 
guidance of a concrete ultimate end kept in touch with the conditions; 
nor can the abstract principle be relied upon in face of such difficulties 
as deciding when evil should be exposed. Effects are themselves elements 
in every workable moral principle. The danger is apparent of viewing 
moral principles and the ultimate end as eternal verities, static, and in 
themselves divorced from particular human needs which rank as the 
mere material of morality. 

Such reservations illustrate the difficulty of formulating a practise so 
as to satisfy theory as well as of formulating theories which can work in 
practise. 


E. L. Norton. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


L’Enseignement public en France au début du XX siécle. Gaston 

Rovuvier. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1905. Pp. xi+ 131. 

The University of Upsala has been fortunate in its lecturers from 
abroad. To its initiative in the first instance philosophical students are 
indebted for the discussions crystallized in Héffding’s ‘Problems of Phi- 
losophy.” In a different way they have reason to be grateful for Rouvier’s 
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monograph on the present state of education in France. Invited to give 
a vacation course at the Swedish University in 1903, M. Rouvier, at the 
close of the course, was requested to arrange for the publication of his 
lectures in a permanent form. The answer to the request is given in the 
present volume, which brings the discussion down to 1904 and reproduces 
the author’s mature conclusions concerning his interesting theme. 

The book covers a wide range of topics. All degrees in the educational 
system are considered, from the primary schools to the universities and 
the special institutions for the promotion of research. The organization 
of the various forms of instruction, moreover, is treated historically as 
well as explained and estimated in its existing phases. In each case the 
writer goes back to the conditions inherited by the republic from the 
earlier régimes, and then traces the pedagogical development through the 
last thirty years to the present order of affairs. The struggle for the 
emancipation and the secularization of education, the endeavors to liberal- 
ize and modernize methods of instruction, the efforts after unity in the 
system as a whole or in its constituent parts, the underlying purpose to 
inculeate a civic morality apart from ecclesiastical, or even philosophical, 
formulas—these are all discussed with an entire sympathy which leads the 
author into enthusiastic praises of his native land. This attitude lends 
his work a peculiar interest. Often M. Rouvier writes as an ardent de- 
fender of the republic rather than as a disinterested educational historian. 
It is the new France which he is explaining to an audience of sympathetic 
foreigners, and his chief concern is that they shall understand its essen- 
tial moral seriousness instead of looking on the nation as given over to 
frivolity and play. Thus the argument brings up the great philosophical 
and religious questions which are agitating the minds of the French 
people to-day. At times these are passed over by our author with a light 
touch. Thinkers of other schools will find it difficult to share his con- 
fidence concerning the future of the lay society and the moral education 
which builds on the virtues of the citizen alone. Perhaps it should be 
added that like dissent will come from some who take longer views of 
the development of European culture. But his optimism is excellently 
fitted to introduce the reader to the circle of ideas on which later repub- 
lican France is rearing a new order of civilization and to fix attention 
on the crucial experiment which it is minded to adventure. From this 
point of view M. Rouvier’s final word has unquestionable significance: 
“ Ainsi se vérifie que la France, dans ses écoles, tente aujourd’hui une 
nouvelle et essentielle expérience, et veut éprouver s’il est vraiment im- 
possible de former la conscience du citoyen par le seul enseignement du 
devoir qu’a tout homme de respecter homme, dans sa propre personne et 
dans la personne d’autrui” (p. 131). 

Amid these graver matters, however, the facts of French education, 
and even its figures, are not neglected. Nor is the practical aspect of the 
subject overlooked. Within the brief compass of the work the foreigner 
will find the information which he needs to understand in outline the 
system followed in the schools and universities of France, and also con- 
erete hints to aid him, should he wish himself to study there. To this 
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end the concluding chapter is devoted to the provision made by the state 
or by private enterprise for the instruction of students from other lands. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Linéaments d’une synthése scolastique des moeurs. M. Gossaro. Revue 
de philosophie, February, 1906. 


In a fourteen-page article M. Gossard gives a summary sketch of a 
synthesis of moral science according to traditional scholastic principles. 
The scholasties realized that clear thinking conduces to right conduct, 
or, as Pére Gratry expresses it, “Il fait chaud dans l’4me quand il fait 
clair dans Vesprit.” Accordingly, they maintained that a system of 
morals must start with an analysis of fundamental concepts which are 
in themselves metaphysical, namely, the good, the perfect, the imperfect. 
An imperfect being tends naturally to become perfect, or complete; per- 
fection, or completeness, in so far as it is the term of action or striving, 
is called end; in so far as it is a harmonious development of the being 
who acts or strives, it is called good; in so far as the being is capable of 
possessing the good, the good is happiness. The inclination of a being 
towards the good is love; the activity, or effort, of a being to attain hap- 
piness is action. Now, to pass from imperfection to perfection, a being 
must have at its disposal a supplementary energy, an energy derived from 
without. Therefore, the imperfect being is contingent, that is, dependent 
on some other being. If, then, imperfect beings pass from imperfection 
to perfection, or, in other words, make progress towards happiness, there 
must be a being essentially perfect, to whom perfection, happiness, good- 
ness are not accidental, but essential. That being is God. God loves 
the world with a love that finds its motive not outside Himself, but in 
Himself. Man, whose good consists in knowing and loving God, may, 
indeed, have in mind some immediate motive other than God, but the 
act of knowing and loving God is a perfection in man only so far as it 
has for its uléémate motive the infinite perfection of God. Beings in- 
ferior to man seek their perfection without conscious motive; man, too, 
seeks perfection, and may even exclude God from the motives that deter- 
mine his action; but then, and then only, does he really pursue happiness 
when he acts from the conscious motive of love of God. The world is 
‘merely a mechanism by which God accomplishes His divine purpose’: 
the merit of human action consists in conscious cooperation with that 
purpose. He who has an intellectual grasp of the divine purpose and 
strives by his will to carry out the divine plan can not be unhappy: 
‘Diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum.’ There is, however, 
something absolute and imperative in the divine plan. It is not merely 
conditional, or hortatory. Moral obligation does not say merely, ‘If you 
wish to further the divine purpose you must act in such and such a man- 
ner,’ it says absolutely and imperatively, ‘You must’ (il faut). Duty 
is, therefore, an echo of. the divine purpose in the human will, ‘ partici- 
patio voluntatis divine in rationali creatura” The supernatural order 
does not change the natural man, it simply elevates him to a higher plane. 
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In that plane, charity, the love of God for His own sake, corresponds 
with duty in the natural order, and thus becomes the one precept in 
which the whole law is contained. Finally, sanction (reward and punish- 
ment) is, in this system, inherent and immanent. It is the logically 
and ethically necessary outcome of free choice of good or evil. Happiness 
is virtue at the highest point of achievement; unhappiness is vice at the 
lowest point of degradation or malice. ‘ Hell is nothing but the voluntary 
and definite rejection of God and His love, and the accompanying realiza- 
tion of the inherent contradiction between this rejection and the essential 
constitution of human nature,’ in theological language, the ‘ pain of loss.’ 

The system thus summarily sketched is, indeed, the traditional Cath- 
olic system of morals, as to its content. The manner of treatment is, 
however, very different from that to be found, for instance, in the por- 
tion called the ‘Prima Secunde’ of the ‘Summa Theologica’ of St. 
Thomas of Aquin. There is in M. Gossard’s sketch less of Aristotle, 
and more of the saints, less of the intellectual, and more of the affective. 
There is, besides, an effort, which one hardly knows whether one should 
approve or condemn, to bring into line with purely rational principles 
of morality the precepts and counsels of supernatural Christian virtue 
and of evangelical perfection—matters which are usually relegated to 
moral theology and the science of the saints. 


WittiamM TURNER. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


RIVISTA FILOSOFICA. March-April, 1906. L’Etica di Giorgio 
T. Ladd (pp. 145-176): G. Cato. — An exposition, with approval, of Ladd’s 
‘Philosophy of Conduct.’ La Psicologia matematica dell’ Herbart e la 
psicofisica moderna (pp. 177-208): G. CuraBra. — Considerations suggested 
by Titchener’s ‘Manual of Laboratory Practise’ Vol. II., and by 
Aliotta’s ‘La Misura in psicologia sperimentale.? Can mental phenomena 
be measured? MHerbert’s attempt to apply mathematical formule to 
mental phenomena was a total failure chiefly because his mathematical 
construction was not based on experience. Empirical psychology and 
physiology are distinct and separate fields, and quantitative experimental 
psychology based on the presumption that the psychical fact is, as such, 
a quantity is a scientific aberration. La Gnoseologia di Tertulliano nei 
suot rapporti colla filosofia antica (pp. 209-228): G. Bonricuio.t. — Tertul- 
lian’s theory of knowledge is characterized chiefly by an anti-Platonic 
identification of knowledge and perception. Here, as elsewhere, his 
indebtedness to the Stoics is evident, since it is from them that he ob- 
tains the most available means of combating the Platonic tradition made 
use of by the Gnostics. Meccanismo e teleologia (pp. 229-254): A. 
Ferro. — Finality, like causality, is anthropomorphic in origin. The 
idea of cause has lost this character. The idea of final cause must be 
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similarly transformed before it can become a principle of scientific ex- 
planation (to be continued). Schopenhauer e la gravitazione universale 
—nota critica (pp. 255-261): O. Zanortt Branco.—Schopenhauer be- 
lieved that his metaphysics of the will were confirmed by Sir John 
Herschel in the following passage: “ All bodies with which we are ac- 
quainted, when raised into the air and quietly abandoned, descend to the 
earth’s surface in lines perpendicular to it. They are therefore urged 
thereto by a force or effort, the direct and indirect result of a conscious- 
ness and a will existing somewhere, though beyond our power to trace, 
which force we term gravity.” Schopenhauer attributed the discovery 
of gravity to Hooke rather than to Newton. Rassegna Bibliografica. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Henry Hort anp Company announce the publication of ‘ Analysis of 
Racial Descent in Animals,’ by Professor T. H. Montgomery. The 
Nation, of June 28, comments upon the book as follows: “The fires of 
scientific controversy are still burning hotly about the facts and theories 
of heredity and evolution; and, as usually happens in such eases, a large 
part of the material of the controversy has already been wholly consumed 
by the conflagration. The residue which has survived the ordeal neces- 
sarily rests upon so intensely technical a foundation that it would seem 
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almost impossible to formulate a statement of the general principles of this 
department of biology and the basal facts upon which these principles rest, 
that would be of value to any but the thoroughly informed specialist. 
The preparation of a manual of theoretical biology for the general scien- 
tific public is really a far more difficult enterprise than in the days of 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘Principles of Biology,’ when protoplasm could be re- 
garded as a simple, homogeneous fluid. Professor Montgomery, in his 
‘Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals,’ has attained a large measure 
of success in presenting the general problems of evolution as they appear 
to-day, with the necessary technicalities succinctly and, on the whole, 
clearly presented. The relations of animals to their environment, their 
differentiation, modes of reproduction and variation, the physical basis 
of heredity, the transmutation of species, and phylogeny are broadly 
treated, and in some cases, as in the discussion of the old problem of the 
inheritance of acquired characters, the essential points of both sides of 
the controversy are brought into harmonious adjustment.” 


A Georce ComBe lectureship in general and experimental psychology 
has been established at the University of Edinburgh. The Combe trustees 
have contributed £300 towards the equipment of a laboratory. George 
Combe, known as the author of ‘ The Constitution of Man,’ was the chief 
representative of phrenology in Great Britain in the first half of last cen- 
tury. He left funds, which have considerably increased since his death, 
for promoting the knowledge of man’s mental and organic constitution 
in relation to the external universe and its laws, and for diffusing that 
knowledge as widely as possible. Besides experimental teaching and re- 
search, it is expected that the lectureship will be largely utilized in con- 
nection with the training of teachers. An appointment will be made in 
time for work to begin next session. 

Proressor ELMER Brown, head of the department of education at the 
University of California, has been appointed United States Commissioner 
of Education, to succeed Dr. William T. Harris, who retires as the first 
beneficiary under the Carnegie fund. 

Proressor Franz Cumont, famous as an authority on the religion of 
Mithra, delivered, during the past term, at the invitation of Manchester 
College, Oxford, three Hibbert lectures on the influence of Oriental cults 
on Roman religion. 


Proressor Diets, of the University of Berlin, is cataloguing the 
manuscripts of the physicians of antiquity. He has recently received a 
grant of three thousand marks from the Prussian Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. 

Epwin Ditter Starsuck, Ph.D., professor of education in Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, has been elected to the professorship of 
philosophy in the State University of Iowa. 

Harvarp University has conferred its doctorate of laws on Professor 
G. H. Palmer, professor of ethics at the university. 

Dr. E. H. Howwanps, of Cornell University, has been appointed in- 
structor in philosophy at Princeton University. 
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